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the. most delicious. Thus we were before our birth,
thus we shall be again after death1/ The young
girls in Tahiti, who were being taught weaving, very
soon left the looms, and said, 'Why should we toil?
Have we not as many breadfruits and cocoa-nuts as
we can eat? You who want ships and beautiful dresses
must labour indeed, but we are content with what we
have2/

Such sentiments are certainly very un-European,
but they contain a philosophy of life which may be
right or wrong, and which certainly cannot be dis-
posed of by being simply called savage.

A most essential difference between many so-called
savages and ourselves is the little store they set on
life. Perhaps we need not wonder at it. There are
few things that bind them to this life. To a woman
or to a slave, in many parts of Africa or Australia,
death must seem a happy escape, if only they could
feel quite certain that the next life would not be a
repetition of this. They are like children, to whom
life and death are like travelling from one place to
another; and as to the old people, who have more
friends on the other side of the grave than on this,
they are mostly quite ready to go; nay, they con-
sider it even an act of filial duty that their children
should kill them, when life becomes a burden to them.
However unnatural this may seem to us, it becomes
far less so if we consider that among nomads those
who can travel no more must fall a prey to wild
animals or starvation. Unless we take all this into

1  See Crevecoeur, 'Voyage dans la Haute-Pensylvanie/ Paris, 1801;
i. p. 362; Schultze, 'FetiscMsmus,' p. 48.

2  Beechey, 'Voyage to the Pacific Ocean/ i. p. 337.